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Author’s Preface 


OUR Unk, the author, was known to his 
friends as Jimmy Lindbergh, a scribbler and 
free lance, part of the time a newspaper reporter. 

Take it from your Unk, the scribe feels very 
happy to be one of the Lindberg family. How- 
ever, let me assure U at the outset that Jimmy is 
not now nor ever has been related to Captain 
Charley. 

Perhaps we can both trace our ancestry back 
- to Noah, himself a navigator of some note, but 
what of that? Your Uncle Jimmy isn’t going 
to disgrace himself by bragging about something 
he can’t prove. So I will just remark in pass- 
ing that I am not “up in the air” about it. 

In the first place, tho I know something of 
‘Charley’s life and his ups and downs, we are not 
well enuf acquainted with each other to mention 
our kinship without some embarrassment. 

Take it from your Unk, it was a great thing 
Charley did and we are all proud of the boy. Of 
course, not as much as his own ma is. That isn’t 
to be expected. But we Americans are glad to 
have a nice chap like him to worship. Being 
hero worshippers by nature, we find it a great 
diversion from our everyday round of work, 
sleep and eat. 


I am not a hero, anyway U look at him. Can’t 
fly, except off the handle when the coffee is too 
weak or too strong. The nearest I ever came to 
being a Birdman was in my imagination. If I 
ever got both my feet inside an airplane, I’d have 
to be taken out half scared to death for being so 
nervy. “Terror Firmer” is good enuf for me. 


Once I was broke in ’Frisco and following hard 
onto it is the only time your Unk was ever mis- 
took for a Birdman. The Capital City of the 
Golden State is slightly more than eighty miles 
from ’Frisco and quite a hike measured by pres- 
ent day standards. However, I footed it in a little 
less than three days. 


It was early in the afternoon of an autumn day 
in 1911. And someone else, a noted youthful 
aviator, arrived at the Capitol Building shortly 
subsequent, who was scheduled to take the first 
mail plane from Frisco to Sacramento. The 
joke on me was that I did not know about the 
flying trip that was scheduled over the city to end 
near Capitol Park. I had heard the whirr of the 
plane and gazed up at it in wonder like many hun- 
dreds of others did that day without giving it any 
more thought. 


Some perverse streak in your. Unk’s nature 
caused me to go into the building and turn my 
steps toward the office of the Governor. A man 
was sitting at a desk near the door and I askt 


him to show me to his presence. He did so with 
alacrity. 

In a split jiffy that gent had taken a look at 
your Unk, khaki clad, in front of him and sized 
him up as the aviator—a man whose favor de-. 
served courting. As I stept forward, Gov. John- 
son arose and extended me his hand for a hearty 
shake. 

“A fine trip, my boy,” he remarkt. And I ad- 
mitted ’twas, as I was entirely innocent that he 
referred to the trip of the aviator whom he thot 
I was. 

As a cub or full-fledged reporter, I had never 
interviewed the State Executive before. How- 
ever, this. interview was to my liking. It was 
over in a moment and I was back in the hall again. 
Still my presence of mind hadn’t wholly evapdrat- 
ed so that I didn’t ask for the seal of the State of 
California pasted in an old notebook I carried. 
The private secretary accommodatingly handed 
it to me. ; 

As I stept out into the hall, several men stept 
up and shook my hand. At first it came to me 
that perhaps they had mistaken me for Tramp 
No. 1, the hobo with nerve who gets what he 
asks. One of the fellows handed me his card and 
askt that I autograph it. It was done with 
speed. Others followed suit. One man offered 
me a little gold coin for a lucky piece. 

Walking out the door of the building, I met the 


Birdman coming in. The thought then dawned 
_on me that I had been mistaken for him. He had 
plenty of followers. I watcht him with mingled 
feelings and hastily strolled away. There were 
some things that I couldn’t explain. 

Your Unk once jumpt off his dad’s hen house 
roof with an old umbrella for a parachute. It was 
disastrous, so never repeated. 

With this flying start, I hereby hand U this 
tale of incidents in the life of Colonel Charley 
Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle of the Clouds. 


GAGE LINDBERGH. 
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CHAPTER I 
LINDY ROPES OSTRICH 


INDY, as I will playfully name the Colonel, 
was flying low, looking for a place to land. 

He was enjoying a quiet trip in the Sunny South- 
land of the Golden West. Here in the foothills 
where there is almost no shrubbery except sage 
brush there is an almost unobstructed view. _ 

He supposed he was far from any human being 
until there was a cry of distress. He lookt down 
and discerned a young couple confronted by a 
huge bird. It was evident that the pair had come 
suddenly upon an ostrich. 

At first they had welcomed the sight, for the 
man had a camera with him. Here was an op- 
portunity to take a picture of something unusual. 
And he proceeded to open up his tripod and set 
the camera on it. 

But the large edition of the genus hen had 
other ideas. This native of the Nubian desert was 
in an ugly mood. After his first look of curiosity 
at the strange contrivance, the big two-legged ani- 
mal showed his anger at those who would trespass 
on his domain. Being anxious to take plenty of 
time to focus his machine on the bird, the fellow 
wanted to keep him at the proper distance. So 
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he waved his camera cloth. But Methuselah 
opened his bill, hisst, held his wings out from his 
body and very plainly expresst his displeasure. 

The girl evidently didn’t realize her danger or 
she never would have tried to scare the bird back. 
She called to him to shoo and at the same time 
pickt up a clod and threw it at the big bird. His 
anger rose and he was transformed from a weak- 
minded but harmless creature into a furious 
monster bent on destruction. Hissing angrily, 
with wings outspread and eyes gleaming with 
fury, he started toward the pair with gigantic 
strides. 

The big Nubian, towering more than eight feet 
high, was a figure to strike terror, a sight to cur- 
dle the blood. He was within a few yards of them 
when the young man began to realize the predica- 
ment they were in. It took him several valuable 
minutes to gather his wits together. Then he 
threw the camera forward. The act saved their 
lives, for as Methuselah slowed up to kick, his 
neck struck against the camera. The angle 
formed by the extended bellows and the box made 
a sort of fork. Holding the camera by the legs of 
the tripod presst against the ostrich’s throat kept 
the big bird from kicking either of the pair. He 
could still kick, but he could advance no nearer. 
And-with a hiss he kickt. 
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An ostrich kicks with a thrust forward and 
down. Nature has provided him with a long, 
pointed claw. With that he can easily rip a man 
to death with one kick. At the first thrust the 
claw came within three inches of the man’s abdo- 
men. The second kick grazed his right knee. It 
came close after the first. It ript his pants and 
tore his skin. 

In quick succession came the terrific down cuts 
of the pointed claw. As the infuriated bird sent 
in his blows faster and faster like the blows of 
a trip hammer, the man tried to think of some 
way of escape, of saving the girl’s life and his 
own. Then the girl screamed. When all means 
fail, that is the resort of a woman. 

Aboard his plane Charley always carried a 
stout, long rope. He hadn’t done any cowboy 
stunts tho he was a rough ridin’ son of a gun. U 
never can tell when it may come in handy to be 
toed in. Excuse your Unk, he was thinkin’ of a 
nice old flivver a friend of his had once. 

No, the reason for havin’ a line fastened to 
the bow of his boat and ’nother shorter one to 
his stern was that it might come in handy some- 
time he wanted to tie up to a cloud and stop and 
visit with the milk maid up there or mebby he 
might have a hunch that he wanted to drag in 
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some other fellow who wanted to leave his own 
sphere up there and come to earth. 

Their brand of gas ain’t like ours, so it might 
help if thother fellow might not be able to make 
’er go in our aura or whatever ’tis we call it that 
hangs round each planet that’s different from 
what they have ’round others. 

Tinny rate Lindy had along a tow rope. And 
he found a use for it. He might have saved usin’ 
that piece of hemp if he’d known what us Cali- 
fornians know. But he didn’t. Anyhow, he ain’t 
much confidence in his sock fallin’ straight down 
—the way it auto in real life and only does in 
these here tales of Western adventure. So Char- 
ley never took off his sock and dropt ’er down with 
the entrance end goin’ first. If it had been done 
that way and it had fallen down accordin’ to spec- 
ulations and specifications, Mr. Methuselah would 
have got his night cap. 

Us Westerners allus take a sock or pants leg 
with one end sewed up and sneak up behind the 
ostrich and neatly and deftly put it over the big 
bird’s head. If U ever tried it, U know no pesky 
two-legged animal that ain’t neither flyin’ fiish 
nor rodent would have his back to U that long. 

Course it might be done, of course, if U are the 
keeper and well liked by his nibs, the nabob of 
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Nubia, and have enuf oranges to keep him swal- 
lowin’. 

As it happened, Lindy didn’t do it this way. 
He fixt a loop in the end of the rope and dropt it 
right over that funny critter’s head. If he hadn’t 
tightened ’er up he’d had it down on the ground 
with the Nubian walkin’ off unconcerned. 

Just ’bout the time the rope got down over its 
neck good he shot up with his plane and tightened 
the slack and it choked birdie so he forgot to kick. 
But it only got his mind off what he was kickin’ 
about the fraction of five kicks. Then he started 
at it again. 

The young couple below hadn’t got their wits 
collected enuf to escape. But Lindy came down 
some more and flopt the rope so it tangled up in 
that gandershanky legged beast’s pedal extremes. 
And he quit cold. 

About that time the owner came along. He 
was madder’n a jelly racket—but he didn’t do 
near the harm. He made a fuss some about some 
dumbbells trespassin’. Lindy lafft and the fel- 
low mellowed and invited the party into his place, 
to inspect the grounds and see the ostrich eggs he 
had incubatin’. 
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CHAPTER II 
TO THE RESCUE OF BURNING PLANE 


INDY, the Air Mailman, had just arrived at 
the airport with the mail. The precious mail 
bags had gone in the motor truck to the postof- 
fice. And he was just stickin’ around waitin’ for 
a private confab with one of the boys. 

It was nearly leavin’ time and the bunch of 
three or four who hung about were wonderin’ if 
Tim, that other Mailman, was due to start late 
again. Your Uncle Sammy sure does dislike that. 

Suddenly Tim came ridin’ up in a low, rakish 
roadster driven by a girl who made eyes at the 
fellows as her passenger got out and hustled over 
to the plane. 

“All ready to go, eh?” Tim askt, as he slapt the 
mechanic on the back. “Hope U got the boat in 
good shape.” 

That wasn’t Lindy’s way. He found out for 
himself whether his craft was in proper shape. 
It may be all right to take the other fellow’s word. 
But two pairs of eyes are better than one pair, 
even tho two of ’em are glass ones. 

“Sure’ ain’t it allus in pinky shape?” retorted 
the mechanic. “U act like I didn’t know my biz.” 

“Sure, sure, I knew ’twas. U’re all right for 
a mechanic,” Tim said negligently, 
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Tim started to crank ’er up. Then hesitated. 
“A minute’s delay wouldn’t matter,” he thought. 

And with a nervous jerk he pulled a package of 
cigarettes from his pocket and lit one. That is 
one rule that is supposed to be strictly enforced 
around an airplane. But most of the boys grow 
careless and ignore it at times. The impulse to 
have the last pill ere they hop off is too great. 

As soon as Tim had lit the match he realized 
his mistake. But then ’twas too late. There was 
a flash and a puff of flame and ina moment more 
the mail would be in flames. 

Lindy was so quick-motioned that none realized 
what he was doing. Off came his coat with a 
wrench and in a moment it had smothered the 
flames. 

“Time to go, eh?” he said very low so only the 
fellow himself heard his words. But the others 
saw a grim look ere his face again broke out in a 
broad smile. . 

“T’m gone,” the fellow said—and was gone. 

Charley’s coat was ruined, but nothing else was 
harmed. What matter so long’s the precious mail 
had escaped? 

“That dub auto be canned,” the mechanic said 
low to one of the others. 

“All of us had,” was the other’s rejoinder. 

Lindy had hiked off to hit the alfalfa. 
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CHAPTER III 
PUTS BULLY TO ROUT 


qiees husky with a protruding chin walkt 
over on the landing grounds and reported to 
the bunch standing about that he was goin’ to lick 
the guy that was tryin’ to cut him outa his 
sweetie. With which statement, the bully gave 
Billy a look that would have scared any fellow 
twice his size into spasms. 

The cop was delinquent in his duties or the 
gink would never have got onto the grounds. Sev- 
eral of the boys lookt uneasy, for they knew the 
intruder to be an ex-pugilist. 

“Well, come here and take your licking, U, dirty 
little sneak.” With which the blusterer swag- 
gered forward and stuck his fist in Billy’s face. 

“Oh, now, cut the scrappin’ round this place,” 
said the mechanic in a concilatory tone. “This 
ain’t no fightin’ ’rena no ways.” 

“Say, U,” the braggart growled, “U got yours 
comin’ too. I see that.” 

Lindy edged out of the circle and went over to 
one of the planes. ‘’Bout time to go,” he re- 
markt in an aside ta the mechanic. That worthy 
lookt at him askance, but said nothing. 
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So he twisted the air boat’s tail and Lindy 
steered it right toward the crowd of fellows. Just 
in time he reversed and backt it up to save any 
of them from gettin’ hurt. 

But the aamage he’d done to the bully’s coat! 
Take it from your Unk, that fellow was a scared 
gink. He had been too busy with his threats to 
see Lindy’s maneuver. But when he came to with 
no coat on his back except the coat sleeves and 
four buttons he forgot all the scrap there was in 
him. On the ground lay a wallet and a nice 
large horse pistol of ancient vintage. What he 
had intended doing with it nobody knew. No one 
of the bunch called him back to recover his 
weapon. 

Like a shot out of the lower regions that fellow 
lit out for parts unknown. As he hiked off, 
Lindy turned to Billy and apologized profusely for 
interruptin’ a good scrap. “But,” he said, a pe- 
culiar glint in his eye, “the mail has to go out on 
schedule and U are the only good man we got 
right now to make the trip.’ 

“Thanks awfully, old chap,” Billy said, reachin’ 
for Charley’s hand to grip it. But Charley only 
lafft and said ’twas a part of a man’s job to throw 
out the stinkers when they sorted the mail and 
other things in life. Then suddenly veerin’ 
from the subject he pointed to a nearby door- 
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yard where the retreatin’ vanquisht braggart had 
met his Waterbury. And Lindy’s face crinkled 
into that familiar smile. 

There prone upon the ground, a rooster crowin’ 
lustily close by, lay the blusterer. He’d tried a 
croquet court too fast, ignorin’ all the rules of the 
game and the fact that a wicket is a tough propo- 
sition to run into. Sprawled thus, the hero of 
many imaginary battles contemplated a sore shin, 
a barkt nose and two knees that felt lame and 
sore. 

A cop who had suddenly appeared from no- 
where in particular stept up and tapt the van- 
quisht on the head and remarkt that he’d better 
come along with him. 

“Carryin’ concealed weapons and trespassin’,” 
he explained briefly. “U auto git a couple o’ 
years.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


PLOWS WITH PLANE 


aaa hadn’t learned much about flyin’ the 
day he knockt some of the top rails off the 
fence and caused the farmer’s team to break 
loose from the plow and run away. 

The lad was whistlin’ cheerily as he tried to 
make the old air boat behave itself. The ani- 
mule was about as balky and cantankeronious and 
equally as difficult to handle as a Missouri mule. 

It is quite conceivable that the man who gave 
Lindy his first lessons was not himself an adept. 
Tinny rate he wasn’t a thoro success at keepin’ 
his craft in Al shape. The engine took turns 
when it wouldn’t go. Then the wings didn’t al- 
ways work and the steerin’ gear was far from 
tendin’ its knittin’ when called upon to do so. 
So all in all, the pesky plane was plainly keepin’ 
the amateur birdman guessin’. 

“Tl be gol dinged if U ain’t got a wuss team to 
keep in yer traces than I be,” the farmer remarkt 
as he surveyed the dilapidated plane and the per- 
spiring boy. “But ’tain’t none of my funeral if 
U figger to commit sashay up the air when they’s 
lots better ways of endin’ yer days.” With which 
observation, the old gent spat out the rest of his 
plug and wiped off his chin. 
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“What’s more,” he continued, “if they be a way 
U kin make up to me for breakin’ these here 
traces and most ruinin’ this here harness, U be 
welcome, sonny.” 

For several minutes Charley stood contem- 
platin’ the damage he had done in silence. Then 
he told the farmer to unhitch and while the 
farmer was gettin’ the harness and tugs fixt and 
the mules calmed down, he would plow a couple 
of rounds. 

“Say, be ye plumb outa yer head?” 

“T don’t know I am quite,” was Lindy’s quick 
rejoinder. “If after I try it U think I am, Pll 
take your decision as unanimous.” 

“Huh? What’d U say, bub?” 

“Tl help U find some balin’ wire or whatever U 
use. Then while I’m experimentin’ with this ma- 
chine of mine, U can be gittin’ ready to resume 
operations.” 

The farmer sadly shook his head. But never- 
theless he followed the boy’s directions. But he 
watcht out of a corner of his eye to see what dis- 
aster would overcome the dare-devil kid with the 
flyin’ critter that didn’t eat marsh hay nor bar- 
ley. 

The trial was a fizzle pure and simple and Lindy 
was disgusted. Just as he was about to give it 
up as a bad job he saw a lean, lank, cadaverous 
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farmer boy of some eighteen summers watchin’ 
him from a seat on the top rail. 

So he called over and suggested that he steer 
the plow while the Airman run the plane. This 
the boy was not overly anxious to do. However, 
after much coaxin’, he was induced to try the 
experiment. With his hands on the plow handles 
and Lindy aboard his craft, the journey around 
the field began. 

The furrows were not either equal or opposite 
in direction nor was all of the ground successfully 
pulverized. However, two rounds were made in 
such good time that the farmer tried to induce the 
plowers to continue. But they wouldn’t do that. 
The nabor boy wasn’t anxious to work. And now 
that the novelty had worn off he was ready to 
quit actin’ as a steerer of the plow thru the stony 
ground. 

Lindy suggested that the farmer take charge 
of the furrow maker. ~This the horny-handed 
man of the soil wouldn’t do. So negotiations were 
broken off. 

As the farmer again hitcht his mules to the 
plow, he lookt longin’ly at the wonderful contrap- 
tion that had speeded up tillin’ the soil. “By 
gum, I shouldn’t wonder if some day mebby they 
won’t need to have mules for this here job.” 

Then he reacht in his pocket for a chaw of 
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terbacker. And with a morsel of same within his 
jaws the farmer started on his weary round of 
the field. 

“Still an’ all he auto done the hull job after 
the way he skeered those team.” With which re- 
mark, he lookt about for the air man. That 
worthy young man was sailin’ over the back cow 
pasture where the cowslips under the fence. 
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CHAPTER V 
BUT IT WASN’T A JOKE 


ACK in February a lanky, schoolboyish yunk 
walkt into the airplane factory at San Diego 
and askt if the boys would build him an air boat 
to fly across the Atlantic. They lookt him over 
with a chuckle or two and said they would. But 
those men. hadn’t the least idea in the world that 
he was doin’ more than kid ’em along. 

Just a few days before they had got a wire from 
St. Louis to make a monoplane that would fly 
four or five thousand miles at one jump which 
sounded like mere vaporizing. 

When the lad reacht down in his britches’ 
pocket and dug up $16,000 and askt to see the 
contract, the flyin’ machine builders had a connip- 
tion. However, they got over it well enuf to 
make the next sixty days work put together the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 

While down there, he called on army and navy 
officers at North Island and had some pleasant and 
profitable confabs with flyin’ experts at the plane 
factory. In fact it was a plain case of pumpin’ 
men in the know how to get all the learnin’ he 
could ere he hopt off to visit kings and other gents 
of high estate in foreign lands. 
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The fact that the men in charge of things at the 
air boat manufactury had taken him as a joke 
made him feel that it was up to him to make good 
as a joker. So one night he kept callin’ up the 
general manager, Mr. Edwards, and askin’ if that 
was Mr. Adolph Schmitz and if he had bored the 
holes in all them donuts he’d ordered. 


In retaliation, Edwards got two girls to rush 
Charley and try to kiss that girl-shy lad. The 
gang had been put next and were in hidin’ ready 
and kid him about bein’ so fond of the ladies. The 
flabergusticated Charley, his face flamin’ red 
blushes galore, fled from the place in dismay. 


After this onslaught the Birdman duckt over 
to North Island where he borrowed a speedy 
navy combat plane. Altho he had never been in 
this machine before, or one similar, the 
youngster put the boat thru some sprouts. There 
were various hair-raisin’ stunts that the most 
experienced army fliers never would dare to at- 
tempt. When he came in, he remarkt with a 
chuckle that it was great sport. 


A few minutes later the man who became Col- 
onel Lindberg by his success in earryin’ out 
what he attempted, hopt aboard the “Spirit of 
St. Louis” with a wishbone in his vest pocket and 
lots of marrow in his backbone. 
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With bull fights goin’ on and plenty of dusky 
senoritas wantin’ to meet up with this brave and 
smiley fellow, Lindy never crosst the border 
where cactus is as plentiful as is strong Mexican 
likker, hot weather and sand and greasewood. 

One day, when Edwards askt him to what he 
attributed the fact that he had never had a se- 
rious accident, he replied, “To be prepared for | 
them.” And he added as an afterthought, “Op- | 
portunity knocks—but an engine never when in 
the pink of condition.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
ON LIGHT DIET AGAIN 


C happened one day after a particularly hard 
trip that Lindy sneakt off to a little joint for a 
bite to eat. He was in search of a place where he 
could find quiet from the buzz and bustle of the 
city and still be in the midst of it. He had just 
had a strenuous time with a bucky plane and 
some treacherous air pockets. Of course he had 
crowded her thru, but it had taken about all his 
nerve and stamina. 

“Hellow, Airy Harry,’ the sassy waitress 
greeted him as he sat down and ordered. He 
had never seen her before, but his flying duds 
gave him away. 

He tried to. hide his embarrassment by asking 
her for a drink of water. As the girl was start-- 
ing to spring some more confabulation, a fellow 
next him told her to can the chatter and get out 
in the kitchen and hurry up his order of pork and 
beans ere they get overbaked. 

Lindy lookt about him and decided that he had 
succeeded in finding a place where people do less 
attending to other people’s biz and more looking 
after their own. Even the most sociable souls at 
times like to remove themselves from the sort 
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who gabble and gobble and wiggle and waggle. 
And he was sittin’ back takin’ it easy and feelin’ 
at peace with the world. 

But the waitress returned and after one or two 
smiles in his direction resumed the attempts at 
friendliness. 

“Aincha awful glad to git down among human 
beins ag’in after explorin’ the sky ?” 

He lafft at the question and remarkt that it 
was nice up there in lots of ways. And she sug- 
gested that mebby it would be nice to get away 
from flies and cockroaches and hard-boiled fellows 
with flashy clothes. 

He lookt out onto the street and gave it as his 
opinion that it was much safer up there. 

“Do U really think so?” she askt. 

And then something happened to prove his as- 
sertion. It was so sudden that he scarce was able 
to dodge out of the way. Had it been a shaft 
from Dan Cupid, he might have been a victim. 
But it was only a big motor truck on a spree. 
When Charley saw it last it was goin’ toward 
him thru a plate glass window over tables and 
chairs and climbin’ onto the very lunch counter 
where he had been eating. 

There was but half a sandwich left on his 
plate. He grabbed that and made his getaway 
out the back way. He passt the waitress just out- 
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side the back door. She reacht for his arm, but 
misst it by the thickness of a jackknife blade. 

Within five minutes after he reacht the flying © 
field that Bird was in his plane again as a passen- 
ger. There he took a nice restful snooze while 
his buddy took the wheel. This is the lad who 
ate his soup and then flew the coop. 
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CHAPTER VII 
IN A TIGHT PLACE 


HERE are some advantages about doing things 
that others haven’t done. There are none to 
prove they could be done better. Travelling thru 
the sky, a man goes over a road that’s never been 
surveyed or charted or paved. So who is to say 
why and how? Whether carrying mail or taking 
a trip across to France in his plane, Colonel 
Lindbergh was mostly his own boss as long as he 
could lick the elements and make the sky give 
him the right of way. 

To a man with an imagination, any job is a 
lark. It’s a dare to do your best and let the 
critic say his worst. So Lindy found. And didn’t 
he do it? 

And danger is comparative, too. No matter 
where U are U never know what is next on the 
program. U can’t always tell how your plans will 
work out. And most accidents happen when U 
least expect them. Life’s uncertainties make it a 
great gamble. But who would have it otherwise? 

While the man on the streeet talks of the dan- 
gers of aviation, he keeps on steppin’ in front of 
a speeding flivver or a slow-moving limmyzeen. 
And anyhow most people die in bed. The Bird- 
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man laffs at man-made rules for keeping alive 
down here below and takes a hop-off where fall- 
ing bricks, kicking mules, voracious skeeters and 
rattlers never do get a chance at him. Of course 
that is while up in the air. 

Not many days after sidestepping the runaway 
truck Lindy’s presence of mind was again put toa 
severe test. Off duty again, he was taking a trial 
flight in his plane. Up about a thousand feet 
something went radically wrong and he found 
himself in a ticklish place. 

The metal socket into which the hickory con- 
tro] fitted had busted clean off. Yes, it was loose 
in his hand. Sometimes a bad piece of metal goes 
into the best of planes. Imagine yourself trying 
to steer your old gas boat with the wheel hanging 
on by nothing. Wouldn’t U feel silly tho? And 
wouldn’t U give somebody the benefit of what was 
on your mind? Take it from your Unk, U would. 

Wouldn’t U have run amuck or been called a 
wiz for using horse sense in a horseless age? 
That is if U had steered anyhow. Even the best 
of drivers have accidents. U could point to that 
fact for your self respect’s sake. 

It was a mean situation even for Lindy and 
his heart misst several revolutions or whatever 
they are. Down below there were plenty of peo- 
ple and not one chance in a hundred of landing 
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on the field. Of course the fact that there were 
few if any individuals up above in the way wasn’t 
worrying him much. He would probably never 
run into them anyway. 

Of course he figured it out. But he was guess- 
ing for a split jiffy, if U get what is meant. Many 
an airman never run onto that situation and the 
chance’s they never will. 

Then Lindy throttled the motor and the nose 
of the plane pointed down. When it got into a 
fairly steep glide, he opened the throttle sudden- 
ly. It was just a short burst, but it did the job 
to a turn. Then he closed it immediately. 

Talk about ticklish biz! That was it. But 
this wasn’t the first corner he had ever been in. 
Your conception of a cloud being round or oval or 
elliptical without any angles to it may be more 
or less accurate. But there are tight corners 
even up there. | d 

But Lindy wasn’t the sort to tell about the ter- 
rible situations he had run into and workt his 
way out. And the story. of this one never would 
have been told if a mechanic hadn’t noticed the 
broken control and askt how the outfit ever got 
down whole and scotfree and in perfectly good 
condition. 

Naturally it took quite a while to land that 
way, for that was the only thing to do, grace- 
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fully or disastrously. At last the machine struck 
solidly on three points—an almost perfect land- 
ing. 

A great cheer arose. People were out for a lit- 
tle entertainment and this little thrill was all in 
the day’s play. And so to please them and to test 
out his ability to maneuver his plane into different 
situations, he did another stunt shortly after- 
ward. After his air boat was repaired, he ascend- 
ed and came down backwards, making a perfect 
tail landing. This was what thrilled the French 
people, this Yank doing a stunt they had never be- 
fore seen or heard about. 

This is “Plucky” Lindbergh whom U all know 
as well or perhaps even better than does your 
Uncle Jimmy. We all agree that he is of the 
stuff that makes people the world over admire 
American grit. ’Tis well for the rest of us to 
keep in the background until we, too, can prove 
we are a credit to the greatest nation on the face 
of God’s green earth. 

Here’s to the man some dub “lucky,” a man of 
pluck before whom we all bow in admiration. 
Three cheers and a tiger for COLONEL 
CHARLES LINDBERGH! 
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CHAPTER VIII 
NOT A SQUARE DEAL 


ee a story told about Colonel Lindbergh 
that we won’t vouch for since he himself has 
never told anyone all the facts of the case. It is 
such a good joke on the most bashful boy in the 
world that it is too much of a temptation to tell 
it. 

Now, altho born on Friday, Charley did not ap- 
pear particularly unlucky. He was good in his 
studies and sports without getting thin over 
them. In his barefoot days, while his feet usta 
get pretty dirty his toes seemed to be immune 
from being stubbed. The sub-zeroest weather 
never froze one of his ears or whitened the point 
of his nose. At the end of a slippery day, while 
others were graficly describing their many falls, 
he was waiting eagerly for his turn, when he 
would vary the program by telling what narrow 
escapes he had had, the most common example 
being another fellow sitting down on a highly 
glosst spot just before he reacht it. 

Charley has spent his days in Missouri while 
not in Minnesota. And both places it rains. On 
a rainy day, he was never forced to swipe an um- 
bershoot and on a rainless one, whether it lookt 
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like Jupe was getting ready to send a deluge and 
he let old Sol smile his broadest most of the 
day without a drop of rain falling, he was never 
caught lugging one. 

The day after getting thru school a good job 
fairly dropt into his lap. And no job ever rolled 
off without pressure from a better one dropping 
on. He never has to date quit his Air Mail car- 
rying job—he’s on leave of absence. At least his 
boss has never accepted his resignation. 

So U see, mebby in some ways Lindy deserves 
to be called lucky. In fact ag far as the general 
run of life is concerned, he was as happy-go-lucky 
a fellow as tho he had not pickt out Friday to 
be born on. 

But when it came to sparkin’, his luck all 
seemed to evap pronto. “Iwas the most exasper- 
ating thing that his luck became as a vacuum and 
left a thinness like before the world was. Per- 
haps ’twasn’t altogether bad luck. He was as 
bashfully conscious of himself among the ladies as 
they make ’em. 

When a very small boy the sight of a girl en- 
tering the door would send him behind the stove 
or out the nearest window, depending on the 
weather and how quick he was in making the exit. 
If the wood box or settin’ room lounge offered 
the handiest place of escape, there he went. 
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Time changed things but slightly. As he grew 
older he came out from his refuge, but he al- 
ways managed to keep a respectable distance be- 
tween him and any gathering calling for the 
presence of the fairer sextet. 

But even time works wonders. And he found 
himself one evening escorting home a young lady. 
It was somewhat under compulsion and he was on 
one sidewalk and she on another. Meaning, of 
course, across the street. Don’t laff and say this 
is a chestnut and that boys aren’t that way now. 
Take it from your Unk, it’s as true gospel as the 
average newspaper story. Like all of stories we 
hand U, it’s facts from the tip of our elbow. 

When Lindy found he was still alive after such 
a tense ordeal he persevered. Tho with some trep- 
idation, we’ll hafta admit, he got so he could walk 
on the same pathway with her. Them were the 
days when some of our towns didn’t have electric 
lights and some of them doodingles. And board 
sidewalks were still the rage. 

So in the semi-darkness he got up his nerve 
to take that courageous step. The very first’ 
night he stept on the end of a loose board and 
done her ankle great damage. At least she inti- 
mated the same. She even feinted a faint which 
didn’t materialize when he didn’t recip. Now 
Charley had nice strong arms even in them hali- 
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tosis days. And he might just as well have stept 
close and caught her. Instead of that he quickly 
stept away and was on the verge of humbly apol- 
ogizing when she got all het at his bashfulness. 

It was some time ere he essayed to go out with 
her again. But he managed to do so some weeks 
later. Then in time he got up his nerve to offer 
her his arm. It was muscular enuf to be protec- 
tion against trouble. Which wasn’t necessary of 
course. 

As he grew in experience he realized that she 
was the finest of the lot. But there was another 
fellow. Yes, we'll hafta admit that Sally was 
something of a flirt. We will call her Sally for 
want of a better name. 

He lived two miles across town. So he re- 
solved to head off the other fellow by a bold 
avowal of his love. He somehow had a hunch that 
Sally wouldn’t turn him down. 

But it was easier to resolve than to do. Time 
after time he laid his plans and pluckt up his 
limited quota of courage only to have it circum- 
vented by some measly trifle when compared 
with the stupendously important undertaking he 
had in mind. The first time he got as far in his 
declaration as “Sally” when a fit of sneezing took 
him. By the time he had sneezed the eleven- 
teenth time, as best he could while vainly search- 
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ing for his hanky which he had left at home, he 
was beyond utterance and the declaration in- 
definitely postponed. 

At another time he managed to palpitatingly 
get out about four and a half words when Sally’s 
mother opened the door and ushered in his rival 
to change the company into a crowd for the bal- 
ance of the evening. 

Again he was in the shade of the old sugar 
bush (we mean the maple tree in the front yard) 
sort of picturing the fine lassie beside him making 
pie for him for life. He had just et a big wedge 
of green apple pie she said she had just baked. 

Just as the inspiration was getting workt up 
good to pop the question in Al style a bumblebee 
came flying close. Too much so anyway for his 
equilib’s sake. It buzzed around and then settled 
on his nose. If having’ one of them critters light 
on your protruding proboscis wouldn’t make U 
lose the trend of your thoughts then U are as 
well balanced as the spirits in a level. Then 
Sally’s small brother arrove upon the scenery and 
swatted bee and nose. 

Then there was a time when everything seemed 
propitious as he entered the front room. But 
how sudden it changed when he sat down on a 
bent pin! Ah, how he could have throttled that 
kid brother of hers for that devilish prank! But 
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hadn’t he done the same thing once to the con- 
sternation of some loverlike fellow? That was 
life. And life is sometimes very, very cruel to 
those in love. 

But the climax was reacht one evening when 
Charley braved the worst storm Minnesota ever 
had. Or was it Missouri? Tinny rate it was some 
blizzard. He went thru that storm to show his 
devotion to Sally. On the strength of that devo- 
tion he would claim her at last. 

But, alas, the plans of rodents and young 
swains in love oft go awry. More oft than not. 
Arriving at her door, he was met by her mother 
who looked askance at his getting wet snow on 
her nice clean floor. Her remarks on the sense 
and sanity of a boy who didn’t know enuf to 
stay home on such a night were sizzling. What 
was more, if he had come to see Sal, he might 
have saved himself the nasty trip. For, would 
U believe it, the gal had gone to Chicago to see 
a sick friend. ‘Fi, fi, young fellow, if U don’t 
look out, there will be someone sick nearer home.” 

Lindy lost no time making his way back thru 
the blizzard which raged harder than ever. But 
not hard enuf to down his determination to write 
a letter to Sally. At last he knew he could 
write his thoughts to her. Nothing could now 
interrupt his avowal. 
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He reacht home physically exhausted. But 
tiredness of that sort was no‘brake on his pur- 
pose to get ahead of his rival. It was unthink- 
able that his letter could be too late. And as the 
wind howled and the drifts piled, Lindy put down 
on paper what he had never been able to convey to 
Sally orally. 

Addressing his letter according to directions, he 
sealed it and lookt for a stamp. He found none. 
Dad had used the last one to send in his renewal 
for the farm paper or send for a seed catalogue. 
And he couldn’t go out and get one. It was most 
Monday morning. Tho he plowed his way to the 
post office four miles distant, the man who was 
postmastering at the time wouldn’t have crawled 
out of a nice warm bed to sell him a stamp. The 
old man was a bachelor who had his opinion of 
fellows in love. So Lindy decided when he went 
by the mail box he’d drop in a couple of pennies 
along with his letter. 

So that was that. And time passt. Many 
weary weeks, in fact. And Lindy got a reply from 
Sally. Instead of being from the Windy City, it 
was postmarkt Los Angeles. Substantially it was 
to the effect that he was too late and anyhow she 
didn’t appreciate a fellow who was too stingy to 
put a stamp on his letter. The man she accepted 
had done so. At least she thought he did. 
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And it so happened that the lucky man had 
scribbled a letter the same night, using a pink en- 
velope and blue ink. And the mailman finding 
only two cents in the box and two letters, just 
naturally placed the stamp on the most striking 
of the pair. The man who won Sally hadn’t put 
the cash in to pay his postage. All this came out 
later when he talkt with the bridegroom. 

He had thought at first of going after some 
fellow for this miscarriage of justice and also of 
the delay of a very important letter. But a fellow 
is apt to be called a chump or something else. So 
he smiled and let it go. 

What a tragedy was averted! For had Lindy 
won Sally he might never have got so attached to 
an airplane. And that trip might never have 
been made. 

So we will have to believe it was all for the 
best and that: 


Lovin’ is great, by jing, 
But ’tain’t the hull darn thing. 

For a girl’s only a girl, 

And an airplane means a whirl; 
And it’s great to be on the wing. 
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GLORIOUS FOLLY 


They called him a flyin’ fool, 

Say, wasn’t he splendiferous cool 
Goin’ like that, 

Right off the bat, 

Bad’s runnin’ away from school. 


A devil-may-care adventurer, he, 
Goi’ off on an aernauty spree, 
His hair not combed, 

Thru the air he roamed, 

Cross the ocean to old Paree. 


Colonel Lindy, he had a smirk, 
But labor and trouble n’er’d shirk, 
The boy with a grin, 

Say, ain’t it a sin, 

He flew, not so much work. 


See all the glory he won, 

Mebby he will get a buncha mun. 
Let him laff, 

He stood the gaff, 

And his ma says he’s a dandy son. 
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CHAPTER IX 
LINDY STOOPS TO CONQUER 


UMP he went right into her and spilt the poor 

old lady’s load of coal she had workt so hard to 
pick up along the railroad tracks. She was all 
flabbergusticated at the last wisp of timothy hay 
to add to her load of troubles. 

Lindy supprest a groan as he lookt at the bent 
figure of a woman well into her sixties sittin’ 
there on the walk with that forlorn look on her 
wrinkled face. And he reacht out two strong 
arms and lifted her bodily from her ungraceful 
position. 

Her gunny sack full of broken pieces of coal lay 
there, only a great part of it was scattered about 
as it fell from the old and worn bag. He got 
down and pickt it all up. Then with a sign for 
her to lead the way, Lindy hoisted the load upon 
his own shoulders and followed. 

She perkt up considerably when she realized 
what the Mailman was contemplating. And with 
great alacrity the old hag hastened down the 
street, down an alley and thru two back yards. 
And ended up in the rear of an old house that 
lookt as tho it, like its mistress, had seen better 
days. 
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She motioned for him to empty the sack into a 
big box standing there beside the back steps. 
Then she smiled and led the way into the house 
up rather insecure steps. 

He had not intended to go inside. But her in- 
sistence could not be resisted. So he followed into 
the kitchen and then into a dining room spick and 
span and furnisht as any good home might be. 

Then he sat down in a fine oak chair close to 
the south bay window that let in plenty of light 
and sunshine. For a moment she was gone. He 
heard voices. When she came back, the woman 
was transformed. Gone was that gaunt, haggard 
look on her face. About her was a huge envelope 
apron of the finest silk. 

Following in her wake came a servant, a young 
and attractive girl, loaded down with a tray of 
goodies. In a brief time the table was set. A 
second tray load of food and refreshment had 
followed. : 

The old lady had spoken French to the girl. 
And to Lindbergh had said little that was intel- 
ligible. Now, as the finishing touches were put 
upon the banquet board, she smiled graciously at 
the lad who had proven himself a knight in the 
clothes of a flier. And in the best language U 
ever heard in this good old United States she bade 
him to sit up and partake with her of what hum- 
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ble fare she had to offer. And she emphasized 
that statement as tho she were accustomed to 
treat her guests better. 

“Young man,” she said, “it has been a long 
time since I had the honor of meeting a real 
knight of the old school.” 

With that they set to and ate of the eats be- 
fore them. That was some feed compared to 
what he had expected to get at a lunch counter 
ere he rolled in for a snooze. He attempted to 
tell her that ’twas he that had been honored, 
not she. But she waved his remark aside. 

As they arose from the dinner, Lindy bowed 
low and kisst the hand of his hostess. She smiled 
as tho that homage had often been shown her. 

“U think I’m a funny old woman,” she chuckled. 
“But I have a method in my madness. I haven’t 
a lantern to go out in search of real men so I use 
a gunny sack. And would U believe it, I get 
lots of coal.” With this sally, she lafft heartily. 

Lindy tried to tell how much he appreciated the 
pleasure he had had and the honor bestowed 
upon him. Then he smiled his characteristic il- 
luminating grin. Then he explained that he had 
a date with Mons. Morpheus. And with that he 
bowed himself out. 

Being a very bashful young man, Lindy was 
placed at a great disadvantage at this meeting 
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with a woman who had all the earmarks of a lady 
of refinement and culture. But she had such fine 
perception that she saw into his heart. 

So did the mother of the late Captain Nunges- 
ser. But it was much easier to be kisst by this 
lady of another land than to be entertained in 
fine style in that elegant home. 

We wot, that being smackt by elderly men was 
not only a novel experience, but it was embarrass- 
ing as well. However, Lindy is brave. In spite 
of the battery of eyes, he managed to carry off the 
situation with credit to himself and the land he 
represented. 

Even tho the men over here don’t wear trim- 
min’, it ain’t so bad after U get the hang of it 
and the custom sort of becomes natural. To be 
osculated by Papa Joffre and General Foch will 
be something so different in his line of experiences 
that the Airy Lad from America will enjoy look- 
ing it over sometime. Our memory chests some- 
times contain some interesting relics. 

No matter what he bucks into in the Land of 
the Brave and Home of the Hero who flew across, 
Lindy won’t be greeted thus by any of our promi- 
nent men. 

Since Charley can remember, whiskers haven’t 
been much in vogue here in the U. S. A. And 
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be smacking of criticism of Parisian styles, let 
who will make the most of it. 
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CHAPTER X 
HE WAS PREPARED 


F there is one characteristic that truly particu- 

larizes the successful American youngster from 
those of other races, it is that he is daring be- 
yond peradventure. And with that dare-devil- 
ishness, there is a definite plan formulated in his 
mind how to get out of any dilemma he may find 
himself in. 

This is Colonel Lindbergh. But this Bird is 
an example that few if any of our most daring 
youths will ever imitate. This adventurous dis- 
regard for the what-has-been-done, if out of date, 
is symbolical of this: American whom men all over 
the world acclaim the hero of heroes. 

The man who puts himself into what others 
may call impossible situations in order that he 
may figure his way out and learn something new, 
is truly the one who wins when the count is 
taken. 

And Lindy, the man of a few words, thinks out 
how to better the planes and every part of their 
equipment. That is well illustrated by what he 
did in San Diego when his air boat was under con- 
struction. 
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There’s an old saying that any fool can fool 
around machinery and ever watch it revolute and 
devilute. But did U ever see anyone outside a 
first-class mechanic who can put pep into the 
works when they are ready for the scrap heap? 
Many so-called mechanics are unable to think out 
something original or progressive. 

But in “Plucky” Lindbergh we have more than 
one in a million possseses, in stick-to-it-iveness, 
originality and thoroness. We all notice the big 
things. The Colonel does know that the big 
things have their place, but never does he over- 
look the minutest deatil. 

A trip to the Sunny Southland is not an every- 
day occurrence in the life of the man who goes 
from Missouri to San Diego. So it is natural that 
the average man would go to the factory where he 
puts in his order for a certain machine to be 
made. He would hand in his specifications and 
leave it to the factory to carry them out. 

The next step would be a little joy ride down 
to Tia Juana. U can call it Tee Wanny or what- 
ever U will. No matter. This little Mexican 
town just over the border is the sort of place U 
or your Unk would hie for as soon as we hit a 
spot within two hundred miles of the Internation- 
al boundary line. There is plenty of excitement 
there. Take it from your Uncle Jimmy, there 
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ain’t a chance for a dull minute in that section of 
Senoraland if U stuck around a year and still was 
alive and your cash held out. 

And surprising to say, Lindy never even lookt 
that way. He was attending to all the details. 
What that plane lackt in mechanical equipment 
may be mentioned some years hence when men 
improve on these air machines. So it’s not the 
fault of lack of forethought that we can blame on 
this intrepid explorer of the atmosphere. 

“Thoroness may be all right,” U say, “but 
can’t a man be too much of a nut on that sub- 
ject?” But Charley sure wasn’t. Neither did he 
leap into the air half cockt. 

What of his compass? Ah, that was a detail 
that was thoroly gone into. A fellow with great 
ideas how a compass should be made for flying 
had just applied for his patent. Lindy talkt with 
that gent and made him explain how it was bet- 
ter than anything ever previously put out. 

And in the end Colonel Lindberg added this 
compass to his equipment for his “Spirit of St. 
Louis.” With what results? That’s a fair 
question. In consequence the route he took across 
land and sea didn’t vary very materially from 
what he had mapt out. 

There’s a good old Gospel hymn that expresses 
a mouthful. And the fact that Lindy could 
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answer in the affirmative has much to do with his 
success in negotiating what he attempted. “Will 
U be ready when the great day comes ?” 

The great day that he had workt for and to- 
ward arrived and he was not found wanting. His 
life had been a great preparation for the day that 
decided his fate. 

Naturally Lindy wasn’t giving much thought 
to what people would say. He was hitching his 
air wagon to his lucky star and knowing he’d 
arrive. He arrove all right. 

“U gotta wind ’er up and get her goin’ and 
keep ’er revolutin’ for a cupla days or U are 
lost, son.” That just about epitomizes what we 
would have said had we been loosenin’ up with 
our advice to the lad who smiled thru.. 

If anybody done the deed accordin’ to all the 
ramifications, specifications and _ particulariza- 
tions, it was that plucky son of Minnesota. Lindy 
sure done ’em to a turn. The Lone Eagle of the 
Skies done it in 3314 hours. 

Many of us can sit down on our own back stoop 
or mebby on somebody else’s egg crate and tell 
the hull buddin’ world how we could have done it 
just as easy. And mebby at that we’d assure 
some low-down, good-for-nothin’ like ourselves 
that we could have beat his time. 

After she’s done we could all do the deed. The 
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great trouble was we was too pesky bizzy mindin’ 
more important biz. Anyhow, ‘Lindy done the 
deed and we didin’t. 

Likewise we ain’t staid away from home study- 
in’ on the problem nor we ain’t done any special 
amount of worryin’—while this little fellow did. 
Take it from your Unk, that lad was wearin’ out 
more pencils than most figureheads we might 
mention who draw pay and let the addin’ machine 
do it. 


CHAPTER XI 
LINDY TELLS ONE 


INDY the mailman enjoyed being about the 

post office. And among the stories told about 
the Swedish quarter of St. Paul, he enjoyed this 
one most. 

The mailman who walkt the beat got so he 
knew all the people by their first names as there 
were so many by the same last names. Axel 
Peterson was always dubbed “Bullfrog.” And 
always got his mail addresst wrong from the old 
country, as did some of the boarders. 

The number, 881 Eighth Avenue North, where 
he lived was always transposed when a letter ar- 
rived from the old folks. And it always read 183. 

Lindy and the letter carrier went down there 
one evening just for the fun of it. While there 
they askt “Bullfrog” the why of it. 

Mr. Peterson grunted, removed his pipe, and 
offered the following explanation: 

“Ay tale U ho at es. Olson un da oder fallar 
hay sat doan an rate has latre. Day loke ope at 
transom and say nomra on ansade an da rate at 
lak dat. Af da go otesade da nomra loke all rate.” 
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CHAPTER XII 
LINDY PLAYS SANTY 


pais was on his way to the flying field. 
“Please, mister, are U the Mailman Santy?” 
piped up a shrill voice at his side. She was so tiny 
he had hardly noticed the tot. “If U are I want a 
lot of things for Christmas.” 

Tender hearted to the core, that Birdman pickt 
up the little ragged child in his arms. “U want 
to ride packaback?” he askt. She assented and 
they went on to a nice quiet spot where they 
could have a chat without interruption. 

“Now, girlie, tell me all about it,” he said, 
smiling. 

She lookt into his eyes and declared solemn- 
ly, “I like U a awful lot already. U look most like 
my big brother Charley that died. He went to 
Heaven so I guess he’s happy. I loved him, oh, 
more’n two bushels.” There was a convulsive 
sob and a spatter of tears and the storm was 
over. Then she smiled and seemed again like a 
little sunbeam. 

She tld how her big brother had been a postal 
clerk and how he usta bring home his practice 
case and show her how he threw the mail. Then 
she said sadly, “But he had pay days, but they 
ain’t none of them now.” 
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Then she went on to tell graphically how he had 
told her about the millions of packages and pretty 
picture post cards, the bills and billet doux, beg- 
gin’ letters and postage dues. ‘He helpt get them 
ready for the Mailman that come to our house 
with him sometimes. Next to God he was the 
greatest man in the world. Mama said so.” 

He smiled down at her and took a peep at his 
watch so he wouldn’t be late. Then he said, 
“What else did Charley tell U?’” 

“Oh, he said the biggest man in the world was 
the Air Mail Santy. And so I knew if—” 

“Sure!’”’ Lindy assured her. And he lafft. But 
it wasn’t the sort that would hurt a little girl’s 
feelings. Then he said for her to tell him what 
Santy was to bring to a little girl her size. 

“Oh, it’s for muvver mostly cause I’m too little 
to need much. Could I have just a orange and a 
dress for dolly ?” 

His face puckered and crinkled into that funny 
smile of his and he lookt so boyish the tiny tot 
got up from his lap and went ’round behind him 
and put her arms ’round his neck which was 
about as high as she could reach standing up. 
Then she took off his cap and lookt at his head. 

“U don’t use glue neither, do U?” she askt 
suddenly. ‘Charley didn’t neither. His was allus 
ali musst up too.” 
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She told him in a few words what to have the 
other Santy send to her mother. Then Lindy 
lookt at his time piece again, quickly got to his 
feet and started to go. Then he came back, bent 
and kisst both her cheeks. This little ceremony 
he went thru over in England when he was alone 
with a little Princess. 

When Christmas came around Lindy himself 
went to the little tot’s home. And the small las- 
sie was made happy as was her mama with some 
substantial gifts from Reindeerland or approx 
thereto. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


LINDY LOG OF THE GOOD PLANE 
“THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
ON THE TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


LYING Log: 

On May 20, 1927, at 7:52 A. M. left Roosevelt 
Field, New York. 

On May 21, 1927, at 5:21 P. M. arrived at Le 
Bourget Field, Paris. (Paris time 5 hours later 
than New York time, or 10:21 P. M.) 

Time 3314 hours. 

Distance 3,640 miles. 

Gas supply, 450 gallons, of which all but about 
50 was used. 

Gross weight of plane and supplies, 5,130 
pounds—900 pounds more than maximum load 
test. Plane had maximum speed of 123 miles per 
hour. Cruising speed of 106 miles an hour. He 
made an average of over 100 per hour. 

Plane, a Wright Whirlwind, engine air cooled, 
9-cylinder, 225-horsepower. Monoplane wing 
spread of 46 feet and fuselage 28 feet long. Body 
of metal and wings of wood. Cabin holds only one 
man, sitting in wicker chair with stick between 
his legs. Cockpit enclosed in glass. Flies blind, 
using periscope to see over front of plane. 
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Plane was equipt with a pneumatic raft for use 
in case of forced descent in sea. His emergency 
kit, which was not opened on journey, contained 
a fish line and hooks and needle and thread. Of 
course he carried a first-class jacknife. Thus, if 
he came down, he could make a kite of the canvas 
of the wings. Then he could fly the kite to call at- 
tention of passersby that he was in middle of 
Atlantic. 

Lindy carried with him a draft for $510 (or 
12,755 francs). 

Estimated time of flight about 40 hours, which 
the colonel beat by a good margin. 

Prizes, $25,000 Orteig award and about $80,- 
000 in commercial bounties. All get-rich-quick 
offers made by movie magnates and others re- 
fused. Gift of 150,000 francs for a cup made at 
Aero Club of France by Mme. De la Meurthe was 
returned by him. He askt that the money be 
turned over to a fund “for the benefit of families 
of French aviators who laid down their lives for 
progress of aviation.” 

Supplies: The Lone Eagle of the Skies travelled 
light on food, yet he said that he had enuf left 
for a flight as long again. There were two bottles 
of water, two sandwiches, two chocolate bars. 
Besides food he carried a breathing mask, a 
pneumatic life raft, tooth brush and comb. 
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As a prelude to the ocean flight he left San 
Diego May 10 and reached New York May 12 with 
only one short stop—at St. Louis. The 2400 
miles, St. Louis to New York, were covered in 21 
hours, 5 minutes actual flying time. 

For about one year he had been employed by 
the Robertson Aircraft Corporation as air mail 
pilot flying between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Upon his arrival in France, Colonel (then 
Captain) Lindbergh was greeted by the American 
Ambassador, Myron T. Herrick, and French. of- 
ficials of the welcoming committee. 

However, in the jam of 50,000 or more French 
people, to save his life, French aviators spirited 
him off the hangar. There was so mad enthusi- 
asm in their welcome that the mob nearly crusht 
him and he was near to smotheration when the 
quick-witted brother Birds saved him. 

In the crush another man, badly battered and 
disreputable looking after being trampled on by 
the mob, was hoisted up on the shoulders of ad- 
mirers of the flying feat and carried into pres- 
ence of the welcoming committee. The intrepid 
hero was taken into Paris where he was given 
the delayed reception. 

After receiving extraordinary honors from the 
President and other French officials, he flew over 
to Brussels and had audience with King Albert of 
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Belgium and later went on the wings of the day to 
Lunnontown where King George of England, the 
Prince of Wales and others of the Royal family 
greeted him and entertained in his honor. Each 
ruler decorated the hero. But the most enjoyable 
party of all was when he was banqueted in the 
hangar of the French airport by 400 flying of- 
ficers of the French Army. Another event that 
stands out prominently was when three American 
girls broke into the embassy and gave him pies. 
Quick-witted as ever, he askt them jokingly if 
they were really pies or just spaghetti. 

But of all the events during his stay in France 
it was not the honors heaped on his youthful head 
that will be longest and most affectionately re- 
membered by the French people. High above 
these, evidencing his noble character, were his 
early visits to Nungesser’s mother and the tomb 
of France’s Unknown Soldier. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, the first man to make 
the non-stop flight, and alone, across the Atlantic, 
returned home on the U. S. S. Memphis at the 
request of President Coolidge. The President was 
leaving on his vacation and wished to personally 
greet Colonel Lindbergh before leaving. On June 
4 he hopt off at 9 A. M. from Le Bourget to 
Cherbourg. At 11 o’clock he started home with 
an escort of planes and the good wishes of a great 
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people. On June 11 about noon the cruiser 
steamed into Washington navy yards. Following 
his arrival, he was given a reception such as 
no other private citizen was ever accorded in 
America. - 

As soon as he had been officially notified of 
Colonel Lindberg’s arrival in Paris, President 
Coolidge sent a note of congratulation to the Bird- 
man. Thru the American Embassy the President 
wired him that the flight “crowns the record of 
American aviation.” 

Being a great mother’s boy, Charley demanded 
that a message be sent to the Queen of all women. 
“Oh, we’ve notified her that U are here,” they 
told him. But he insisted on cabling her that 
important fact himself. The next morning he 
*phoned her from the embassy. This was the 
first private telephone call ever made between 
France and America. Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh 
was a disappointed lady when she found that she 
could not hear her boy’s voice. The message was 
relayed. He said to her: “Mother, I’m having 
a wonderful time and feeling fine.” 

The Ryan Aircraft Co. of San Diego, California, 
was the builder of the plane that was Lindy’s pal 
over the 7,000-mile trip from the shores of the 
Pacific to France. No other person ever rode in 
the machine even to test it out after it was built. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
LOG OF LINDY’S LIFE 


~, 
HARLEY LINDBERGH started flying not 
many years after his arrival on this planet at 
Detroit Feb. 4, 1902, from where he was taken at 
the age of five months to his father’s farm near 
Little Falls, Minn. At an age when most boys 
were playing marbles or mumblety peg or spin- 
ning tops, this lad was busy making various sorts 
of parachutes and toy balloons. These he weight- 
ed down with stones and iron bars and hurled into 
the air to watch them sail away. 

His bike he put up in a tree and there, with it 
fastened to the branches, he would sit pedaling 
away like life depended on it. In imagination he 
was flying over the world. From his point of 
vantage, he tosst his toy aerial crafts high into 
the ether to see them fly. So busy was he that 
his mother had to call him repeatedly to come and 
fill the woodbox, feed the chickens and even to 
come to meals. ° 

His father got him a bicycle when he was ten. 
A few years later he had earned enuf. doing odd 
jobs to get a motorcycle. Not many moons ere 
he had coaxed an auto salesman to sell him a 
machine. All these wheels he made revolve at a 
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high and furious rate of speed. Everybody in and 
about Little Falls not only got out of the way 
when they saw him coming but they predicted the 
reckless exploits of this young dare-devil would be 
the death of him. Nobody was ever run into by 
, Lindy nor was anyone’s life shortened by a close 
call. Even the cats and dogs knew that lad 
wouldn’t hurt them. In all his twenty-five years 
of active existence he has never had an accident 
serious enuf for a doc. 


Charley was much like his daddy in that he 
didn’t waste time on social functions. While in 
college he never put on a b’iled shirt. There were 
too many attractions in the open and with his be- 
loved machinery. At the age of ten he was his 
father’s pal in a canoe trip down the Mississippi 
river. Launching their craft at the head of the 
Father of Waters the pair paddled to its mouth. 
Here was a summer vacation to tempt any Boy 
Scout to forsake home, yet in those days there 
were no Boy Scouts. 


Charley’s schooling was rather broken up by 
moving back and forth between Minnesota and 
Washington, D. C., due to the fact that his father 
was a Congressman from Minnesota. He spent 
several months a year in the Capital from the 
time he was five. 
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His uncle, a dentist of Detroit, like his father, 
was of an inventive turn of mind, so it is natural 
that Lindy should be interested in machinery and 
mechanics. 


He caught some boys misusing a puppy one day 
just after he landed at the St. Louis Airport and 
he scattered them. The puppy went with him and 
got a good square meal and a new master. Of 
course he never took a dog or cat or other pet up 
with him on any of his trips, for he didn’t want 
them to suffer or die from an accident. However, 
in his earlier life he tried experiments on various 
animals to see how they would react. After real- 
izing that such pranks caused them suffering he 
tried no more stunts. 


Charley and Quentin Roosevelt were great pals 
in, Washington and got into various scrapes. But 
as they were mostly harmless pranks they were 
overlookt. Both were enthusiastic boosters of 
aeronautics and got great enjoyment from sailing 
kites, sending up balloons. and parachutes. The 
pair were fond of bareback riding and often went 
on board their equine pets without saddle or 
bridle. One time Charley had a runaway when 
he was steering his nag with a slap on one flank or 
the other. After that he had a rope around the 
neck of his mount. 
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Back in 1893, when delayed by a late train, 
Charley’s grandaddy got exasperated at the long 
wait and remarkt that there’d be a time when 
these slow trains would be superseded by better, 
faster and more reliable means of transportation. 

“What do U. mean?” his companion askt 
aghast at the thought of anything faster. 

“Flying,” he said. 

While Lindy was still a boy in school, M. 
Bleriot made his first flight across the English 
channel. 

In 1917 when the war broke out, Lindy was a 
student at the University of Wisconsin. A short 
time later he saw his first plane and from then 
on knew that that was his calling, to be a Bird of 
the Air. 

In 1922 Charley began his life work in real 
earnest. He took a commercial course at the 
Nebraska Aircraft School at Lincoln and ground 
school training at Kelly Field, Texas. Then he 
joined the air service, going to Detroit and St. 
Louis. While flying mail at St. Louis, he joined 
the Missouri National Guard. 

While with the Robertson Aircraft Corporation, 
flying mail out of St. Louis, the daring young 
aviator was three times forced down. Each time 
he used a parachute. This was something prac- 
tically unheard of, for most of the men when in a 
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tight place lost their presence of mind or were too 
slow to make the leap. Riding to safety on the 
wings of the wind was his way to prove that he 
believed in “safety first.” 

During his time flying, mostly on mail planes, 
Lindy made 7,190 flights totalling 1823 hours. 
He carried 5,951 passengers. Not only did he 
never get hurt seriously but none of those who 
rode with him ever got a scratch. 

Late in the fall of 1926, Charley went to see 
William Robertson. Said he, “I’ve saved $2,000 
flying mail and I want to fly to Paris.” The 
gentleman lookt at the earnest young man, 
chuckled and said he would see about it. 

Bond Lambert, the dean of aviation in St. 
Louis, donated $1,000. Other public-spirited men 
followed suit. Then Mr. Robertson hunted up 
somebody who would loan him and his company a 
matter of $10,000 or more. 

From the time he got the notion into his head 
Lindy got more and more anxious to go. He 
could think of little else. His persistence is what 
won him the fame. 

Punctuality he got from his father, former Con- 
gressman Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr. He was 
known as a man who never slept. Nobody but the 
milkman and the man who left bread in stores in 
the wee, sma’ hours was about when he arose 
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and began his labors in the Capital of the Nation. 
Like the elder Lindbergh, the boy was persistent 
and stood by his guns. No principle that he 
stood for but was worth fighting for. 


Characteristic of the Lindbergh trait, Charley 
_ flew over the old farm and scattered his father’s 
ashes. This was in accordance with this sturdy 
~man’s dying wish. 

While flying out of Detroit one day, Charley 
landed near the schoolhouse and interrupted some 
perfectly important lessons to have a chat with 
his mother who was, and still is, a teacher there. 
But the lessons were not interrupted during 
those trying hours when her son was flying over 
the ocean, for she continued calmly at her task 
with heroism equal to his own. . 


On June 6, while on the Memphis, Charley’s 
rank in the Missouri National Guard flying serv- 
ice was raised from that of Captain to Colonel by 
Governor Baker. 


On the same day the Smithsonian Institution 
awarded him the coveted Langley medal, which, 
in the nineteen years since its establishment, has 
been given to only four others, Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright, Glenn H. Curtiss and Gustave Eiffel, 
a Frenchman. Colonel Lindbergh’s citation 
reads: 
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“For his magnificent non-stop flight from New 
York to Paris.” 

The American Geographic Society placed him 
with its immortals among explorers by award-_ 
ing its medal of honor. Only eight others have 
been so distinguished, including Peary, Amundsen 
and Byrd. 
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CHAPTER XV 
AEROGRAMS 


That aer’nauty lad, bless his race, 
Has dandy right to fame; 

No matter what the time or place, 
He gets there just the same. 


HAT’S Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. He did 

when he was carrying our letters and so of 
course he would when he took off those three 
hop-offs from San Diego to Paris. 

On that memorable tenth of May, Charley 
waved goodbye to one and all and in a few hours 
landed in St. Louis. Then he was soon on his 
flight to the Atlantic seaboard where on the morn- 
ing of the twentieth he hopt off for his long flight 
alone across the ocean. 

Whether or not ’twas the hero whom many na- 
tions love and admire who said this after taking 
a bite in one of our California Help Yourself 
eating houses, no matter. He believes in the say- 
ing at any rate. He knows ’tis true that: “Life 
is like a cafeteria. U must help yourself to the 
good things U see, for nobody will come around 
for your order.” 

* * * 
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From the day his paternal grandaddy landed in 
the wilderness of Minnesota to that memorable 
occasion when Charley hopt off Roosevelt Field 
for the City of Fashions, there were no doubts in 
the minds of the Lindberghs that a certain: task 
that was attempted could be accomplisht. And it 
generally was. That, in spite of the fact that 
many times people on the side lines said it couldn’t 
be done. 

“They said it couldn’t be done,” 
So reads a certain pome, 
But take it from me, son, 
That no matter where U roam 
The hustler, bless his race, 
Gets there just the same. 
So tackle something impossible 
When yow’re after fame. 
* ok * 

Many are saying today: “Wasn’t he lucky?” 
Sure he was. But infinitely more than that he 
was plucky. He pluckt victory from defeat. That 
without walking. Nobody but an Air Mailman 
who was most always on time could have done 
that. He beat his own schedule that time. The 
pluckiest of them all. 

Charley has been in storms before. He knows 
what fogs are and he has buckt air currents. So 
when he hit a hail storm out at sea he kept going. 
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He had a vision. He set his own goal. So we 
say: Here’s to the Ace of Aces whose great 
achievement has brought kings and presidents 
and other lofty ones off their high perches gladly. 
They have dofft their crowns and toga and all 
their official dignity. They recognized a superior 
man. Don’t we all bow to those greater than we? 
* * * 


There was an airy flier named Lindy; 
He loves to go up where it’s windy; 
He likes to fly, 
To conquer the sky, 
Cuts up capers and does most any shindy. 


Cheery Charley has always a smile, 

And chuckles reels off by the mile; 
Troubles are naught to him, 
He’s so peppy n’ full o’ vim. 

To fly ’cross the U.S, A. is but a trial. 


After a 3,000 mile hop ’cross our land, 
He hops off for a trip to gay Paree, and 
There buys a new suit, 
The French him salute, 
He finds glory, fame. Ain’t it just grand? 
* * * 


Orville Wright said: “Birds fly and don’t talk.” 
In other words, he resembles a bird. His appe- 
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tite isn’t so sizable when on the fly. A lesson to 
us when ready to tackle a big job, not to precede 
it by a nine-course banquet. He evidently doesn’t 
believe in one old maxim that many of us follow, 
viz., “We eat to live and we live to eat.” 

After asking if this was Paris, Lindy wanted 
a glass of water. Who was the pal he gave so 
much credit to for winning the flight? Ah, U 
have guesst it. "Twas his trusty plane, “The 
Spirit of St. Louis.” He’s much like a newspaper 
man in that he scarce ever says “I.”” If he ever 
gets married again, his wife will have a good 
excuse for jealousy. He is already wedded to the 
airplane from San Diego. 

* * * 

They asked him to have a little drink of wine 
to brace him up. He takes aqua pura and smiles 
knowingly. That lad is from Missouri. He gives 
no advice and takes none. ‘“‘Have it your own 
way,” he tells them. And smiles. 

* * * 

Lindy dared things other Air Birds said were 
too risky. But he never got into a blind alley. 
Just as he saved his money while others spent’ 
theirs like water, so he figured out every situa-. 
tion before he flew into it. He knew better how 
to conquer the sky. He outwitted fogs and air 
pockets. All his supposed stunts weren’t for the 
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thrill entirely. There were times without number 
during his service in the Air Mail when he could 
have easily been late with the mail. But he 
never liked excuses from others, so why from 
himself? When other men said he was a fool for 
doing his darndest, he smiled and with a funny 
quirk of his mouth said, “‘Zat so?” 


* * cS 


Most of us find our jobs a monotonous round of | 
tedious repetition of the same things over and 
over. And to get away from those things, we go 
on a spree of spending. But this lad had some- 
thing to look forward to that they wot not of, 
those men he came in contact with. So there 


were no girls and gay times or big celebrations 
with the gang. 


But Lindy was so good-natured and helpful and 
accommodating that he couldn’t help being liked. 
His ways were different, but he was wise enuf to 
keep his own counsel. There is a saying that 
would fit very nicely into his scheme of life. He 
seldom gave advice. He believed that, 


“Advice, a remedy refined, 
That doth without a doubt 
Give most relief unto the mind 
Of him who gives it out.” 
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While other men complained that it was awful 
tough to be a spoke in one wheel of the old demo- 
crat wagon or a mere cog in Air Mail service, 
Lindy lafft and said that it was a great life to be 
able to get so far away from your troubles. To 
see him about his duties U would never believe he 
had a worry or trouble of any sort in the world. 

* BS ok 

The World began in the Far East, a whale of 
a ways from San Diego. Yet it took less than 
three days flyin’ time for Colonel Lindbergh to 
cover the distance it has taken Adam and all his 
descendants to hike it out here. 

They tell us that it was all because of the ap- 
ple they swiped that they ever left the Garden. It 
was lucky they did, so the Lone Hagle of the 
Skies could fly back and tell them how slow 
they were negotiating the trip. 

* * * 

All Gaul was subdivided into three parts, but 
history never said how many close-in lots Colonel 
Lindbergh was offered at a bargain price. 
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